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Stand at Cumberland Gap and watch the procession of civilization, 
marching single file—the buffalo following the trail to the salt 
springs, the Indian, the fur-trader and hunter, the cattle-raiser, the 
pioneer farmer—and the frontier has passed by. Stand at South Pass 
in the Rockies a century later and see the same procession .. . 

—Frederick Jackson Turner, 1893! 


ETAPHORICALLY, Turner’s choice of Cumberland Gap 
was brilliant, but he could have referred to alternative 
westward processions; the Old Southwest abounded 
with vantage points such as the banks of the 
Tennessee, Ocmulgee, Tombigbee, and Pear] rivers from which 
historians could review the westward procession of the frontier. 
Yet to historians of the American West, the Old Southwest largely 
remains a forgotten frontier.? 

The more deeply historians delve into the sources, the more 
similarities they see between the frontier of the Old Southwest 
and the frontier of the Old West on which Turner concentrated. 
From Turner’s seminal essay in 1893 to his posthumously 
published book on the growth of sections in 1935, he 
emphasized frontier conditions that clearly existed in the Old 
Southwest. The presence of so many slaves in the Old Southwest 
caused scholars to focus on the racial and moral issues associated 
with this frontier rather than upon the frontier process, a focus 
that still affects the study of this region. Despite the unmatched 
historiographic impact of Turner’s thesis, historians of the South 
have emphasized slavery, the war fought over it, the battles and — 
soldiers who waged them, and postwar conditions.’ 


*The authoris Professor of History at The University of Southern Mississippi. 

1Frederick Jackson Turner, The Frontier in American History (1920; reprint, 
New York, 1962), 12. 

2“Old Southwest,” as used here, describes the region south of the Tennessee 
River, west of the Ocmulgee in Georgia, east of the Mississippi, and north of the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

3Turner, The Frontier in American History; idem, The United States 1830- 
1850: The Nation and Its Sections (1935; reprir:t, Gloucester, Mass., 1958). 
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This narrow focus has remained largely unchanged even 
though frontier conditions persisted throughout much of the Old 
Southwest as late as World War II. Among the primary reasons 
for this emphasis are the overpowering pathos and enduring 
animosities generated by the Civil War, the availability of 
sources, the appetite of the reading public, and an unspoken 
academic prejudice against studying the South. In 1937, Wood 
Gray asserted that 


little more than a generation ago the South might well have been 
called the “dark continent in American historiography.” Northern 
historians exhibited a profound disinterest in the section, perhaps 
under a vague feeling that it was not quite a respectable subject with 
its twin iniquities of slavery and secession.‘ 


The tendency of specialists in Southern history to favor topics 
pertaining to planters, slaves, Civil War military history, heroes 
and other veterans, and the politics of Reconstruction is under- 
standable; after all, an abundance of sources and public interest 
exists.> 

It is more difficult to explain why historians of the westward 
movement have also shunned the frontier of the South. Indeed, 
abundant records shed light on many facets of the history of the 
Old Southwest, although they may be consulted less than sources 
of the later westward movement. The scholarly neglect may have 
been caused by a legacy of Yankee hostility to the South, 
combined with romanticized cattle drives and Indian wars on the 
Great Plains, which appealed to a public seeking escape from the 
increasingly industrialized and urbanized post-Civil War society.6 

The greatest deterrent to research relating to the frontier of the 
Old Southwest, however, may stem from the distortion of Turner’s 
ideas. The historical community adopted Turner’s suggestion 
that the frontier shaped a national personality or character, 
while they neglected his description of the frontier as a process. 
The veneer of slavery over the frontier of the Old Southwest 
caused it to be cast out of the Turnerian tradition, dismissed as an 


4Wood Gray, “Ulrich Bonnell Phillips,” in The Marcus W. Jernegan Essays 
in American Historiography, ed. William T. Hutchinson (New York, 1937), 354. 

5Bennett H. Wall, “Breaking Out: What is Not in Southern History, 1918- 
1988,” Journal of Southern History 55 (February 1989): 3-20. 

6Jo Tice Bloom, ‘““Cumberland Gap Versus South Pass: The East or West in 
Frontier History,” Western Historical Quarterly 3(April 1972): 153-67; Rodman W. 
Paul and Richard W. Etulain, eds., The Frontier and the American West 
(Arlington Heights, Ill., 1977), 7-12; Arrell Morgan Gibson, The Westin the Life of 
the Nation (Lexington, Mass., 1976), 149-67. 
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undemocratic, monolithic region tyrannized by wealthy, slave- 
owning planters, when the vast majority of its free inhabitants 
were instead herders and pioneer farmers. The matter of race so 
distracted scholars of the westward movement that they seem to 
have concluded that the frontier process became inoperative in - 
the Old Southwest, although the presence of Daniel Boone in 
Kentucky and Andrew Jackson in Tennessee evidently legitimized 
those two slave states as frontier regions. 

Historians generally have treated the Old Southwest as if it 
were merely a route to the frontier beyond. For example, Ray 
Allen Billington and Martin Ridge in their encyclopedic text, 
Westward Expansion, pay minimal attention to the region. In the 
chapter, “The West in the War of 1812,” they briefly mention 
events in West Florida and the Creek War, while primarily 
emphasizing development in the Old Northwest. In “Settling the 
Gulf Plains,” Billington and Ridge stress the peculiarities 
resulting from the presence of slaves rather than the region’s 
western or frontier character.’ 

Of the twentieth-century historians of the South, none was 
better acquainted with the Southern frontier than Thomas P. 
Abernethy, one of Turner’s students. In his books, Abernethy 
detailed numerous frontier forces and developments, but he 
avoided reference to Turner’s thesis. The absence of Turnerian 
doctrine in his work is notable. Frank L. Owsley also failed to_ 
refer to Turner. Published in 1949, Owsley’s controversial Plain 
Folk of the Old South briefly focused attention on herders. 
Because he recognized that historians had virtually ignored 
cattle raisers in the South, Owsley presented his study as “akin to 
archaeology” and predicted that they were “still in danger of 
being reinterred.” His fears proved well founded; the debate over 
his ideas was short lived. 


7Ray Allen Billington and Martin Ridge, Westward Expansion: A History of 
the American Frontier, 5th ed. (New York, 1982), 267-88, 309-28. Billington was 
most gracious during my research at the Huntington Library and at Western 
History Association meetings. 

8Thomas P. Abernethy, The Formative Period in Alabama 1815-1828 
(Montgomery, Ala., 1922); idem, From Frontier to Plantation in Tennessee: A 
Study in Frontier Democracy (Chapel Hill, N.C., 1932); idem, The South in the 
New Nation 1789-1819 (Baton Rouge, La., 1961); idem, ‘‘Democ¥acy and the 
Southern Frontier,” Journal of Southern History 4 (February 1938): 3-13; Frank L. 
Owsley, Plain Folk of the Old South (Bator: Rouge, La., 1949); for a provocative 
commentary on reactions to Owsley’s work, see John Ray Skates, Jr., ““In Defense 
of Owsley’s Yeoman,” in Southern Miscellany: Essays in History in Honor of 
Glover Moore, ed. Frank Allen Dennis (Jackson, Miss., 1981), 3-15. 
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Further, recent scholarship indicates that students of the 
trans-Mississippi frontier have virtually pre-empted the term 
“West.”? An excellent example is Patricia Nelson Limerick’s 
Legacy of Conquest: The Unbroken Pasi of the American West. 
As implied in the titie, Limerick denounces the division of the 
history of the Westinto Turner’s frontier and postfrontier periods, 
with 1890 as the dividing line. Instead, she emphasizes conquest 
as the continuing mark on the West as slavery and racial issues, 
according to her, still mark the South. Limerick’s West is the 
trans-Mississippi West.® 

Essays by Donald Worster and William Cronon in Clyde A. 
Milner II’s 1989 book of documents and essays, Major Problems 
in the History of the American West, indicate that the Southern 
frontier still lingers in historiographical obscurity. As neo- 
Turnerians, Worster and Cronon offer revisionistic interpretations 
of Turner. Although Worster’s sole reference to the South reiterates 
that plantations and slavery are its enduring identities, Cronon 
alludes to the Old South in listing disparate U.S. frontiers in his 
distillation of Turner.!° 

Avery Craven was one of the few eminent historians of his 
generation who understood that Turner’s theories also applied to 
the South. Craven’s field of specialty was Southern history. He 
assisted in preparing Turner’s unfinished manuscript, The United 
States, 1830-1850: The Nation and Its Sections, for posthumous 
publication in 1935. In his introduction Craven advised that 
Turner’s ‘approaches were never narrow” and that “no one could 
have been less of a doctrinaire.” Five years later, Craven wrote an 
insightful essay on the relevance of Turner’s theories to the 
South.!! 

Craven’s expositions provide an appropriate framework for 
considering the Old Southwest as a frontier. Modern Turnerians 
admit that Turner’s disciples seized upon his original statement 
in 1893 and gave it “wide application and currency.” Craven 


®Patricia Nelson Limerick, The Legacy of Conquest: The Unbroken Past of 
the American West (New York, 1987). 

10Ponald Worster, ‘New West, True West,” in MajorProblems in the History 
of the American West: Documents and Essays, ed. Clyde A. Milner II (Lexington, 
Mass., 1989), 21-34; William Cronon, “Revisiting Turner’s Vanishing Frontier,” 
ibid., 668-81. 

1Avery Craven, “The ‘Turner Theories’ and the South,” Journal of Southern 
History 5 (August 1939): 291-314; idem, “Introduction” in Turner, The United 
States 1830-1850, vii; for the development of Craven’s thesis, see idem, “Frederick 
Jackson Turner” in Marcus W. Jernegan Essays, ed. William T. Hutchinson, 
252-70. 
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insisted that Turner’s followers should have examined the frontier 
process instead of emphasizing Turner’s suggestion that the 
frontier “Americanized” settlers. Turner left no doubt that the 
process of change was more significant than specific changes 
linked to geographical regions. On the eve of his retirernent, he 
stressed this fact to his students: 


Looking back over my work as a university teacher . . . I find that 
the central interest of my study has been that of these maps of 
population advance—not as a student of a region, but of a process. 
From cave man to the occupation of the planet.!? 


The succession of new Wests typified the United States; the West 
became East; sections and sectionalism developed in a continuous, 
ubiquitous process. “That Turner thought that this approach . . . 
applied to the South,” Craven wrote, “there can be no question.’’'% 

Turner’s works, as Craven pointed out, abound in references to 
the procession of the frontier through the South. In addition to the 
movement of the “fisherman, fur-trader, miner, cattle-raiser, and 
farmer,” Turner mentioned in his 1898 essay such activities as 
land legislation, religious developments, the role of Southern 
statesmen in the evolution of democracy, and, following the War 
of 1812 and the concurrent Creek War, the advance of settlements 
into the Old Southwest that became a veritable stampede known 
as “Alabama Fever.” Turner also referred to such sectional 
and democratic forces as Bacon’s Rebellion, the Regulators, and 
constitutional struggles in Virginia and North Carolina. He 
wrote of the cattle drovers following their herds ‘‘frorn range to 
range” and of the “rude democracy” beyond the uplands of 
Virginia and the Carolinas comprised of “Scotch-Irish, Germans, 
Welsh, and Huguenot French.” In addition, his list of frontier 
types in the South included some of the most active Tennessee 
speculators.'4 

While Turner did not elaborate on the expansion of the 
Southern sector of the Old West into the Old Southwest, evidence 
indicates that Turner took it for granted. He certainly studied 
census reports and maps that illustrated the population growth in 
the Old Southwest at the expense of the original Southern states 
after the War of 1812. This surge of immigration brought the 
frontier process into the Old Southwest. 


12Turner, quoted by Max Farrand in “Introduction” to Frederick Jackson 
Turner, The Significance of Sections in American History (New York, 1932), iii. 

13Craven, ‘‘Turner Theories,” 296. 

MTurner, i’rontier in American History, 88, 98. 
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Turner also called attention to the non-Anglo frontiers in the 
Southwest and trans-Mississippi West, noting that “the formation, 
approach and ultimate collision and intermingling of these 
contrasting types of frontiers are worthy of a special study.” The 
intermingling of contrasting frontiers along the thirty-first 
parallel in the Old Southwest epitomized the process of Anglo- 
peo pushing aside prior occupants in their rush to acquire 
land.!® 

The Old Southwest was, indeed, a cradle of Manifest Destiny. 
Its residents protected the western frontier of the United States 
from encroachment by England, France, and Spain. Settlers 
joined in the outcry that led to the Louisiana Purchase and 
fomented the 1810 revoltin Baton Rouge against; Spanish rule—a 
revolt that led President James Madison to order the occupation 
of West Florida eastward to the Perdido River. This unques- 
tionably exemplified the imperialistic tendencies of the frontier.'!® 

In his essay, Craven reviewed the Southern procession of 
Turner’s frontier ty pes. Their steps may be traced all the way to 
the Mississippi. Traders from Charleston began their trade with 
the Chickasaw in the waning years of the seventeenth century, 
followed soon after by the French and Spanish from the lower 
Mississippi and the Gulf Coast. Alliances and intimidations by 
American Indian tribes gradually but persistently led to open 
hostilities and the eventual creation of a hero of epic proportions 
on the frontier of the Old Southwest—Andrew Jackson. Develop- 
ments in the Old Southwest clearly demonstrated the accuracy of 
Turner’s observation that the Indian frontier acted as a “consoli- 
dating agent.” Indeed, the attitude exhibited toward the American 
Indians by the Southwesterners was typical of the frontier. 
Andrew Jackson’s response to exhortations in the Old Southwest 
influenced the destiny of American Indians throughout the 
United States.!” 

In addition, Turner emphasized the significance of the cattle 
frontier in the South and the lineal relationship between the 
legendary Texas ranching industry and the cowpens of the 
colonial Carolinas. Craven in 1939—four decades before the work 
of John D. W. Guice, Terry Jordan, Forrest McDonald, and Grady 
McWhiney—also called attention to the historiographical neglect 
of the Southern cattle frontier, as follows: 


15Tbid., 125 n. 35. 

16J, F, H. Claiborne, Mississippi asa Province, Territory, and State (Jackson, 
Miss., 1880), 312-13. 

Turner, Frontier in American History, 15. 
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Somehow it has not occurred to the historian that this stage of 
frontier development had its best expression in the South, developed 
its important features there, and passed out of the South into the 
plains west, with which it is usually associated, with only slight 
changes in its character.18 


Indeed, three other scholars who recently have called attention to 
the frontier characteristics of the South are not Western historians: 
Jordan is a cultural geographer, McDonald is a specialist in the 
early national period, and McWhiney is a Civil War historian.'9 

Of all the frontier types in Turner’s procession, the one least 
visible in the Old Southwest was the miner, but he was undeniably 
present. Though there had been earlier mining rushes in North 
Carolina and Georgia, Alabama developed its significant mining 
industry shortly after statehood. The prominence of the Vulcan 
statue on the Birmingham skyline attests to the enduring impor- 
tance of mining and its related industries in Alabama. 

Turner listed the farmer last in the westward procession, for 
after those ‘men of capital and enterprise” settled a region in 
sufficient numbers, the frontier stage had passed. In terms of the 
variety of farmers, the frontier period of the Old Southwest was 
comparable to that of the Old Northwest. Farmers on every rung 
of the economic ladder migrated into the Old Southwest. Side by 
side, the penniless squatter and the substantial farmer trekked 
into the river valleys of the Old Southwest beside men with 
sufficient capital to move entire plantations, except for the soil 
and buildings, from one of the original Southern states.° 

This procession created a society south of the Tennessee River 
which closely resembled that of the Ohio Valley. Flush times in 
Alabama and Mississippi were typical of the U.S. frontier. Land 
speculators competed for the profits to be gained by developing 


18Ibid., 16; Craven, “Turner Theories,” 302-03. 

9John D. W. Guice, “Cattle Raisers of the Old Southwest: A Reinterpre- 
tation,” Western Historical Quarterly 8 (April 1977): 167-87; Terry G. Jordan, 
Trails to Texas: Southern Roots of Western Cattle Ranching (Lincoln, 1981); 
Forrest McDonald and Grady McWhiney, “The Antebellum Southern Herdsman: 
A Reinterpretation,” Journal of Southern History 41 (May 1975): 147-66; 
Grady McWhiney, Cracker Culture: Celtic Ways in the Old South (Tuscaloosa, 
Ala., 1988). 

20John Mason Peck, A New Guide for Emigrants to the West (Boston, 1837), 
as cited in Turner, Frontier in American History, 19-21; fora rare autobiographical 
account of Turner’s penniless squatter, see The Autobiography of A. C. Ramsey, 
ed. Jean Strickland (Moss Point, Miss., undated); for a representative of Turner’s 
substantial farmer, see ‘Autobiography of Gideon Lincecum,” comp. Franklin L. 
Riley, Publications of the Mississippi Historical Society,vol. 8 (Oxford, Miss., 
1904), 443-519. 
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Natchez, New Orleans, and Mobile as they did in Chicago, 
Pittsburgh, San Francisco, and Seattle.?! 

The rough and tumble of frontier life prevailed throughout the 
Old Southwest except in pockets of civility such as those 
mentioned above. Even there, disreputable frontier characters of 
either sex loitered around the wharves. Alcohol, tobacco, and 
profanity often were used to excess. The Mississippians’ creed, 
stated by Reuben Davis, just as appropriately might be labeled 
the American frontier creed: 


A man ought to fear God, and mind his business. He should be 
respectful and courteous to all women; he should love his friends and 
hate his enemies. He should eat when he was hungry, drink when he 
was thirsty, dance when he was merry, vote for the candidate he likes 
best, and knock down any man who questioned his right to these 
privileges.22 


In fearing God, pioneers in the Old Southwest resembled 
settlers on other frontiers. As Craven noted, “The wanderings 
and deeds of a [Methodist circuit rider] Lorenzo Dow in Mississippi 
differ little in essential detail from those of a Peter Cartwright in 
Illinois.”’ Competing with the circuit riders were Baptist preacher- 
farmers for whom a lack of schooling often proved to be an asset 
in the quest for souls to save. Camp meetings were major events 
on this frontier, as well; Craven described how folk “ ‘got religion’ 
after desperate struggles with the Lord and an undue amount of 
noise.’’23 

Though the South was normally associated with aristocracy, 
the frontier of the Old Southwest had a strong democratic flavor 
which still persists. Wealthy individuals were outnumbered and 
held to a democratic set of standards. During private sccial 
occasions, the aristocratic pretensions of the nabobs undoubtedly 
prevailed, but in the larger society equality was expected. The 
first state constitutions in Alabama and Mississippi reflected 


21Joseph G. Baldwin, The Flush Times of Alabama and Mississippi (New 
York, 1851); D. Clayton James, Antebellum Natchez (Baton Rouge, La., 1968); 
Joseph Miller Free, ‘“The Theatre of Southwestern Mississippi to 1840” (Ph.D. 
diss., Iowa State University, 1941). 

22Reuben Davis, Recollections of Mississippi and Mississippians (Boston, 
1889), 19. Davis was a prominent iudicial, political, and military figure in 
nineteenth-century Mississippi. For descriptions of frontier outlawry, see Robert 
M. Coates, The Outlaw Years: The History of the Land Pirates of the Natchez 
Trace (New York, 1930); J. R. S. Pitts, Life and Confession of the Noted Outlaw 
James Copeland (1858; facsimile ed. Jackson, Miss., 1980). 

23The Life, Travels, and Writings of Lorenzo Dow (New York, 1851), 289-96, 
as cited in Craven, ‘““Turner Theories,” 307. 
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frontier liberalism, declaring only modest restrictions on the 
franchise and the qualifications for office-holders. Mississippians 
in 1832 rewrote their constitution to reflect the Jacksonian 
democratic spirit. They enfranchised adult white males, elimina- 
ted property and religious qualifications for office, and added a 
declaration of the equality of all men. These reforms axe consistent 
with Turner’s thesis.?4 

Craven noted that Texas qualified as “Southern. by the final 
test”’ of secession. Other tests included the existence of slavery 
and the planiation system, yet few would suggest that Texas was 
more South than West. Immigration into Texas prior to its 
revolution (including a number of heroes of the Alamo) was 
heavily from the South. Some of the Texas revolutionaries were 
veterans of the West Florida Rebellion in 1810. Many of the 
filibusters inciting rebellion among Texans prior to independence | 
operated out of Natchez. In addition, the Texas cattle industry 
was predated by a century in the Old Southwest.?° 

Despite its formative influence on a state as undeniably 
western as Texas, historians have read the Old Southwest out of 
the Turnerian model. Craven succinctly provides a reason: ‘“The 
real problem comes with the rise of the Cotton Kingdom.” That 
slavery gave to the frontier of the Old Southwest a unique quality 
is undeniable, but this feature is insufficient cause to overlook the 
frontier process. After all, slaves were also frontier men and 
women. They endured the hardships and dangers of wilderness 
life beside their masters.2® 

The herders, squatters, prosperous farmers, and planters 
together completed the agricultural sequence which marked the 
end of the frontier process at the heart of Turner’s hypothesis. The 
possession of varying numbers of slaves did not alter or invalidate 
the process by which the frontier was occupied. The pattern of the 
Old Southwest varied from that of the Old Northwest only in the 
presence of slaves and the kinds of commodities produced. 
Craven did not equivocate on this point: 


24Compare an examination of political offices and resultant dismissal of 
democracy in the Old Southwest in Stanley Elkins and Eric MeKitrick, “A 
Meaning for Turner’s Frontier, Part IJ: The Southwest Frontier and New 
England,” Political Science Quarterly 69 (December 1954): 565-602. 

25Craven, ““Turner Theories,” 303 n. 31. 

26Ibid., 299; for a study concluding that, due to cotton, part of the Old 
Southwest was a ‘frontier more South than West,’ see Malcolm J. Rohrbough, 
The Trans-Appalachian Frontier: People, Societies, and Institutions 1775-1850 
(New York, 1978), 297-320; for a rare view of slaves on the frontier, see Everett 
Dick, The Dixie Frontier: A Social History of the Southern Frontier from the First 
Transmontane Beginnings to the Civil War (New York, 1948), 87-97. 
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Too long have scholars viewed the plantation as an anachronism in 
frontier development. It was, in fact, nothing more than the Southern 
expression of “capital and enterprise” in agriculture and it no more 
upset the normal frontier process than did the bonanza farmers of 
the Northwest or the capitalist on the timber, cattle, or mining 
frontiers.27 


In the five decades since the publication of Craven’s article, few 
scholars have voiced their support of his view. Perhaps fears of 
denigrating the frontier hypothesis prevented historians from 
admitting that planters, who practiced slavery, were part of the 
frontier process. Further, many historians have failed to recognize 
“that Turner’s emphasis was on change, not on some fixed type of 
change.’’28 

Turner clearly expected to find variations in frontier societies: 
“But with all these similarities [among frontiers] there are 
essential differences, due to the place element and time element.”’ 
A third of a century later he emphasized that “the American 
people were not passing into a monotonously uniform space.” 
Instead, “they were entering successive different geographic 
provinces; they were pouring their plastic pioneer life into 
geographic moulds.” Then he elaborated: 


Not a uniform surface, but a kind of checkerboard of differing 
environments, lay before them in their settlement. There would be 
the interplay of the migrating stocks and*the new geographic 
provinces. The outcome would be a combination of the two factors, 
land and people, the creation of differing societies in the different 
sections.?° 


Thus, change rather than constancy characterized Turner’s 
frontier process.°° 

Further, Turner asserted that the Old Southwest must be 
understood as part of the U.S. frontier. After 1830, Alabama and 
Mississippi “became more closely tied to their Southeastern kin,” 
and by 1850, they “were the heart of the Cotton Belt.” Turner 
continued, “but in the beginning they were a part of the 


?7Craven, “Turner Theories,” 304-05. One might argue that the term “anomaly” 
might have been more appropriate than “anachromism.” 

28Ibid., 304. 

2°Turner, Frontier in American History, 10; idem, Significance of Sections, 
38-39. 

3°A fellow historian of the West offered the following observations: “Turner 
said that the crux of the matter was process. The point was that an extraordinarily 
complex process was working on ordinary people as they wrestled with places 
different from anything they had known before.” Letter from Professor Elliott 
West, University of Arkansas, to the author, dated 21 July 1987. 
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Jacksonian West.” Later, as he enumerated the growth of slavery 
in the south central section of the nation, Turner reiterated that in 
1830 it “was still a part of the Pioneer West.” He described the 
region in 1850 as “a blend of a disappearing frontier and rising 
slaveholding society . . . notto be understood, in these changing 
years, as either purely Western or Southern,” and concluded, 
“even after this section became a part of the ‘South,’ it retained an 
important heritage of its frontier spirit.” Thus it appears that not 
only was the Old Southwest as much West as South, but the states 
carved out of it retained, until quite recently, numerous frontier 
pockets and traits.3! 


31Turner, United States, 1830-1850, 213, 215, 252. 
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